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op. opps ‘ 
THE GIRCULAR 
flas for its fun tamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Chareh [ts alm. however. 
js to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence. and 
the news of the day. 

Ten 14—Free. to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Speci nen an nbera will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any ‘tbaeciber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
asa copy with his aameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order. * Diseontinue * 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





Support of the Cireular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circulir is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gosp:| is. without money and without price.— 
{t is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the fun ls of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
93; secon lly, by the free contribrtions of its friends 
anl a few renittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fine Ditty Reriatovus Press, as the comple- 
ment an | consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, und Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
beco.ne kaown, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Cirenlar, as the emboliment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearied than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bibla Society, and enlows it annually with a 
feveaue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankinl, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instru nzntality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
pre3s—unore effastive than book-muking, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion vugit, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
aalism 

4 the Deily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing. snl for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to asvead from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the nume of the Christian religion, have pur- 
pos2d and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


Che Oneida Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Trans, for hunters and frontier 
meng Enameled Praveling-Bigs; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps3 Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TKEES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. &c, 
Groem & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES3 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles direetcd to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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“Publications. 
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TIE BEREAN; A Muinual (or the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 


ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes 
Price, $1 50. 
The Ber in contains free, outline discussions of the great 


Religious sopics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Rirth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relations to the ITeavenly Church. Abolition of Death. Con- 
donsation of Life, &c. &e.—treated strictly secording to 
Bibie evidences. but developing muny new and interesting 
conclusions, d' fering widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to understand Bio.e Comm xism—its constitu- 
tiont! basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oaeida Association and its branches; presenting. 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 ets. 


= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 


atove Publications may be sent by mail to all parts: 


of the country. 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it Is, 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions They cultivate 886 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, one located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, as a 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul ard body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Coin- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of iINSPIRA ION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI. 
CATION WITH THE SPixIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 123 piges, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a govd spirit, securing 
viral organization, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free Criticism 
on the part of all its members Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Jonn II, Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posis of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication, They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. Tlow far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build a much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Home. 

—-Tue CircvLar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. ‘To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The fullowing may serve as a condensed formuls of 

PRINCIPLES AND #WEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ in the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdota in the Heavens 
Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- | 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
wbolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tcgetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening 

Lord's Supper at every Meal, 

Free Criticisin the Regulator of Society. 

Tforticulture the leading business for subsistence. | 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo-' 

‘ted to God. 








.jand would indirectly determine its spe- 
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Democratic Theocracy. 
{The following excursion in political philosophy, 
was published in 1844, before the er, of lightning- 
telegraphs, and steamships. The main idea of it ir 
more plausible, in the spirit and omens of the pre- 
sent time, than it was when it was written :] 


If a nation should annex itself to the 
kingdom of heaven, its government, so 
far as all ordinary matters of legislation 
are concerned, would still be human.— 
When individuals surrender their hearts 
to God, he governs them not so much by 
outward laws, as by spiritual influences ; 
i. e., he teaches and leads them to govern 
themselves, So a nation, after transfer- 
ing its general sovereignty to God, and 
adopting the Bible as the basis of its con- 
stitution, would still be Jeft to manage its 
municipal affairs by some form of politi- 
cal mechanism. The purely Theocratic 
element in the government would be 
spiritua] and didactic, rather than legis- 
lative. That element would indeed be 
at work in the whole spirit of the people 


cific legislation ; so that in a mature 
Theocracy the “vox populi” would be 
actually the “ vow det”—the voice of the 
people, the voice of God. Yet the voice 
of the people would necessarily utter it- 
self in many cases by vote in some form, 
as freely as if tite government were merely 
human. This question, then, still claims 
our attention—“ What form of human 
government should a Theocratic nation 
adopt ?” 

We sce no reason why a nation might 
not, consistently with its Theocratic obli- 
gations. live, if its citizens shenld choose, 
under any of the ordinary forms of gov- 
ernment. We believe, however, that a 
form in which equality of political power 
should be extended to the Jargest num- 
ber, would best match the spirit of the 
Bible, and the policy of Jesus Christ. 
So far as self-government is subjectively 
valuable, it is valuable to all; and so 
far as it is desirable that national legis- 
lation should utter the will of the peaple, 
it is desirable that the wills of all should 
have expression. Wego then for de- 
mocracy, as the trae compliment of The- 
ocracy. The seeming antagonism of the 
two forms is no objection. The best 
matches in the world are those in’ which 
man and wife are so far diiferent as to 
supply each other’s defects. 
meet” in every thing that is perfect. 


* Extremes 





In a pure democracy, the laws are dis- | 


cussed and enacted by the people ex 


|masse. This form of government, though | 


it has existed in a few instances in single | 
cities and very small commonwealths, is 
generally considered impracticable on any 
extensive scale. The population of a 
large territory cannot well convene, ahd 
if they could, the assembly would be too 
large for useful discussion. The neces- 
sity of the case has led to the invention 





of tue representative system, which trans- | 
fers the power of legislation from the! 


free, is in fact a species of aristocracy. 
The people have not the privilege of mak- 
ing their own laws, but only of choosing 
men to make laws for them; and it is 
notorious that the legislation of repre- 
sentatives is frequently very far from be- 
ing ar expression of the will of the peo- 
ple who choose them. The situation of 
the masses, under this system, is very 
much like that of a minor under guardi- 
anship. They can choose their legisla- 
tors ; and so the minor of this country 
can choose his guardian. They are the 
acknowledged owners of the powers of the 
State; and so the minor is the ac- 
knowledged owner of his property. But 
as the minor has not actual possession 
and control of that which he owns, so 
they have not actual possession and con- 
trol of the power of legislation. The 
difference between the “free govern- 
ments” of this country, and the more 
arbitrary governments of the old world, 
is simply this: under the former the 
minor [i. e. the people] has the privilege 
of choosing his guardian; while under 
the latter the guardian acquires his right 
of office by birth or in some other way, 
without the choice of the minor. The 
privilege of immediate self-goverament is 
taken away from the people in both. 
Every body knows that there is a great 
practical difference between being a mi- 
nor under guardianship, and being “ one’s 
own man ;” and there is very much the 
same difference between a representative 
government and a pure democracy. 

We will make bold to propose for the 
corsideration of political thinkers, a plan 
by which, we conceive, the advantages of 
the immediate possession and exercise by 
the people, of the power of legislation, 
may be made available on any scale how- 
ever large, 

The mechanical improvements of mod- 
ern titues have given us social facilities 
far greater than those of tlie ancients, . 
The art of printing enables us to throw 
off copies of thought, with a rapidity a 
thousandfuld greater than that of che 
The steam-engine car- 
ries those copies to the most distant: 
parts of the country, with the speed of 
the wind, The mail system (almost un- 
known to the ancients) distributes them 
in every village and hamlet, with a min- 
uteness aud regularity like that of the 
circulation of the blood. With these 
facilities, the most efficient and extensive 
communication of thought does not re- 
quire that the people to be addressed 
shoald be convened in one place. Who- 
ever has « message to deliver, may speak 
to the millions scattered over a continent 
almost as easily as the orators of old 
could address an assembly in a senate- 
house. On this faeility of communica- 
tion we base our project of a pure democ- 


readiest writer. 


racy. 
Our plan is simply this. Instead of 

legislating as at present by a personal as- 

setubly of representatives, let a periodical 


people at large, to delegates chosen by | paper be established at the seat of gov- 


them in theiy primary assemblies, and! 
my 


sent to the seat of poverninent, Phis | 


ernment, as the sole medium of proposing, 
discussing, enacting and recording the 


' 
vsystem, though it has the mame ef being! laws. Let the whole people, with this 
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paper for their gathering point, resolve 
themselves into a permanent legislative 
convention, Let the publisher of the 
paper, chosen of course by the people, 
and governed by such regulations as may 
be found necessary to secure his impar- 
tiality and faithfulness, be the Moderator 
of this national convention, having power 
to enforce the necessary parliamentary 
rules and preserve decorum in its debates, 
Let every citizen be at liberty to propose 
resolutions, bills, &c., ae is done in ordi- 
nary legislatures ; and on the publication 
of any bill, let it be the right of all to 
discuss it before the convention, through 
the paper. Such limitations of these 
rights might be devised, as would be nec- 
essary to keep the number of proposi- 
tions and amount of discussion within 
reasonable bounds. 
proposa] and discussion be always going 
on; and once in three months (or such 
vther period as may be found expedient) 
let the people in their respective towns 
assemble and vote on the bills that are 
matured, Set it be a rule that all bills, 
to be acted on at any given quarterly 
voting, shall be proposed in the paper at 
least on? month (or more or less) before 
that voting, and let the people be at lib- 
erty to vote, not only in the affirmative 
or negative, but also for a continuance of 
dliscussion ; s» that if a majority vote 
for a continuance, orif those who vote 
for a continuance, together with those 
who vote inthe negative are a Majority, 
the bill may lay over till the next quar- 
terly voting. Let the votes of each town 
be sent to the paper, the result published, 
and those bills that are approved be de- 
clared laws of che land. 

It is not the object of this sketch to 
trace ont in detail the arrangements which 
our scheme will require, but simply to 
exhibit its radical principle, which is the 
substitutian of printing for speaking viva 
voce, as the medium of legislative discus- 
sion ; by means of which the population 
of a State en masse may make its own 
Jaws, and the representative system may 
be dispensed with. 

It will Le observed that our proposal 
relates only to the /egislative function. 
The executive department of government 
it leaves untouched. In relation to this 
department we shall say nothing at pres- 
ent, except that the usual arrangements 
for the execution of the laws would not 
be inconsistent with our plan. <A presi- 
dent or governor might be appointed, as 
in this country, for a limited period ; or 
& prime winister, as in other countries, 
for an indefinite period, with power of 
ghoosing his cabinet associates. The 
president, governor, or primic-minister, 
with his subordinates, might serve a leg- 
islature purely democratic, as well as one 
constituted in the usual way. 

The most obvious objection to our 
scheme, is that its operation would be 
too slow. Bills could not be matured 
end dixposed of so rapidly as in a personal 
assembly. But this defect would be 
eompensated by the constancy of legisla- 
five action which would be allowed. 
There is reason to believe that a legisla- 
ture, always in session, would accomplish 
as much business in the course of a year, 


even if its proceedings were slow enough | 
to permit universal discussion and action, | growing sick of their representatives, it 
as une which holds only an annual ses-|svems to be time to cast about for some 
Much might be | 


sion of a few months. 


done to expedite the operation of our: 


| ‘ : 
‘appropriate parliamentary rules, 
‘branch of the subject however we cannot 


Let this process of 


system by the invention and adoption of 


This 


dwell upon at present. 

Anong the advantages of a perpetual 
democratic legislature, the following may 
be mentioned : 

1. It would elcvate the candition of 
the people. The responsibility which is 
now vested ina chosen few, would be 
transferred to the whole people, and that 
responsibility would carry with it a cor- 
responding demand and opportunity for 
general education. It requires but lit- 
tle moral or intellectual training to quali- 
fy a man to vote on a choice of persons ; 
and this is all the voting the masses, at 
present, have to do. But summon the 
people to vote directly on a choice of 
measures and laws, and their position 
would be such as to require them to ac- 
quaint theinselves with the principles of 
government, They would pass out of the 
condition of clansmen, into that of leg- 
islators. 

2. The interest of the people in their 
laws would be greatly increased. Gov- 
ernment would be the work of the citi- 
zens, and not of their proxies; and men 
always feel more interest in their own 
works, than in those of others, Of course 
the laws would be sustained better than 
they are now. The majesty of the leg- 
islature would be every where present. 

3. Qur plan, by abolishing the office 
of legislative representatives, would very 
considerabiy reduce the number of per- 
sonal elections, and consequently the 
amount of electiovecring contention and 
corruption. The political discussions of 
the people would be inflnenced less by 
the lust of office, and more by the merits 
of mvasures and laws, 

4. By the same means, the expense of 


simplicity. We havenot bestowed much 
thought upon it, ane shall not make a 
hobby of it. But we offer it as a hint 
for the consideration of those who are 
seeking out methods of political reform. 
Perhaps it will breed useful thought and 
discussion. 
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The Death Question. 


By wrong eating came death; why should not 
right eating, (the process being reversed ) lead 
to life and immortality? Adam and Eve ate 
disobedience to God—in separation from his spir- 
it; and the surrender to the devils possession 
that then took place killed them, and by repeti- 
tion has continued to destroy their posterity. If 
they had remained in the open fellowship with 
God with which they begun, they would never 
have known death or needed it. We deny that 
there is any natural mevitable necessity for death. 
and affirm that if men could now walk in the 
farnitiar heht of God’s presence in all that they 
do—if the nearness of a kindred relation, the 
perfect conscious oneness with God which is nat- 
ural anu right as between father and child, could 
exist on mar’s part, death would pass away. For 
it is evident that in the personal atmosphere and 
mind of God death or disease cannot possibly 
exist. He is purely vital, beneficent, creative, 
and so far as death is, it results from some ob- 
structing shadew in the sunlight. 

That which is warted, then, to attain iinmor- 
tality —the “ glorious liberty” the whole creation 
groans for—is the bursting through of nature inte 
cemscivus union with its Father. We want a full 
return to that simple unmolested walk with God 
which belonged to us in Eden—a state in which 
his loving spirit shail alone surrourd us, breathe 
in us, and come to us in all our contact with mat 
ter. Such a condition, which is readily conceiva 
ble, would extinguish death. Is it 1mnpossib!e ? 
Is ita Utopian dream? If so, then an infinite 
disappointment is wrought mto the constitution 
of buman nature; for tn the deep heart of hearts 
of every man there is a protest against the power 





legislation would be much lessened. The 
time and money which the people would 
spend in acting as legislators themselves 
would probably not be much more than 
they now spend in their electioneering 
campaigns for the choice of go-between 
levislators ; and the whole expense of 
sending delegates to the seat of govern- 
ment, and supporting them several months 
annually with large salaries, would be 
saved. The legislative paper, which 
would take the place of all the present 
expensive machinery, would have such a 
circulation, that, at a moderate sub- 
scription price, it would support itself, 
pay the salary of its editor, and probably 
yield a handsome income to the State. 
5. The great and growing curse of all 
legislation by personal assembly, com- 
monly called “ iog-rolling,” would be 
avoided by our plan, Specuiators, and 
interested persons would have no oppor- 
tunity of securing the passage of laws for 
their special benefit, by treating, bribing, 
and cajoling a few representatives. That 
irresponsible department of government 
sometimes called the “ third house,” 
would be nullified. The advocates of any 
measure or law, would be obliged to ad- 
dregs their persuasions to the whole 
people. 

In these days, when the State and Na- 
tional legislatures are charged on a! 
hands with abominable corruption and 





imbecility, and the people appear to be 


new system. Our proposal, if it is a bold 


of death—a yearning anda prayer for immor- 
tality—for that bread which endures unto eternal 
life. And this is not satisfied by an assurance 
of immortality in a future, beyond the grave. So 
long as the exawples stand before us of Enoch 
who “walked with God,” and was “ translated, 
that he should not see death,” of Elijah who was 
caught away from sight ina “ chariot of fire,” and 
of Christ, who returned by the power of God 
from the captivity of Ilades, we cannot but dis- 
believe in the omnipotence uf death, and foresee 
a destiny of complete emancipation yet in reserve 
for man, Has not Christ been given to us with 
his all-healing power, manifesting a perfect sway 
over disease and death for the very purpose of 
establishing this faith, keeping it bright and giving 
it ultimate effect? 

Whatever o:her issues may be comprised in 
the gospel of salvation. we believe that this re 
lating to the redemption of the body and the cun- 
quest of matter is the central final one. Here is 
the true “irrepressible conflict’’—a_ conflict that 
as long lasted and may last for a period to come; 
bat avoner or later, evil, both in its causes and 
effects, will be cast out of creation, John Brown, 
by going toa Slave State and laying down his 
life for the liberation of slaves, is said to have 
struck a death-blow to the system. It continues 
in form, and even vaunts unwonted vitality, but 
its weakness is expo-ed, and all can see that it is 
moving on to dissolution. Sv Christ’s death for 
man, his entermg ‘this slave mart of mortality, 
and establishing an “under ground railroad” for 
the devil's victims at the cust of his own life, has 
begun a process that will make an end of the 
death institution. The free North which he bas 
established in the heavens will be somethme 
wore than a place for fugitives te flee to—it is 
pressing down up en the world now in the light 
and glory of a new evangel, * proclaiming hberty 
throughout all the land, to all the, inhabitants 
thereof” [tis arousing a moral conscrence on 
the subject of death oppression—raising the ques 
ten m multitudes of minds whether this dark 
bondage is right; and the eext thing to mquiry 
is insurrecttun, No strong hold of evil can stand 





one, is certainly commendable for its 


the light of investigat.on which this age is ready 


to pour upon it. Slavery. entrenched in the 
jcovetous self-interest of millions, goes down be- 
fore the light. Marriage, a still more interior 
citadel of selfishness, yields to the blaze of free 
inquiry. Death, its realm sv sanctified in the 
prejudice of ages, that men hardly dare Uiwk a» 
yet of its amenability to truth, will fall before the 
same agency. Its time has come. Let the moral 
heroes who have held up the torch of conscience 
to the bastile of slavery, intemperance, and other 
oppressions, turn their serutiny upon the death 
Kingdom and see if it will bear the light. Our 
opinion is that a movement is silently preparing 
| 2 this direction, that will, in the end, absorb the 
interest of all other issues and result in the abo. 
lition of the “Jast enemy.” ——«. w. N. 


ane ae ae 


The World Within: 


** Oh! I seem to stand 
Trembling where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapped in the radiance of Thy sinless hand, 
Which eye hath never seen, 
** Visions come and go— 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng, 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy song. 
** In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture—waves of thought 
oll in upon my spirit--strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 
** Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine, 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire 
Lit by no skill of mine.” 
[Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Man stands two eternities—the Past 
and the Future. He also stands between two 
worlds of existence—the Outward and the In 
terior. The Outward, that which we see with 
vur physical eyes around us—the earth with 
its vast continents and grandly-flowing oceans, 
its islands and many-sounding seas, its green 
vales and silent mountains, its clouds and sun- 
shine, its flowers and forests, its homes of tropi¢ 
glory and regions of eternal frost, the far heavens 
round it goammed with suns and star-splendor— 
all this, and ail beside that goes to make up the 
total of visible things ts accounted by the majority 
of men as the most impertant part of the universe 
with which we have to do. These chey regard as 
the tangible realities. ‘these constitute their 
world, im which they live as outward visibilities, 
meeting and related to eawh ocheras such wainly. 
All beside 1s vague and indetinite—an undiscovered 
country —1gnored, feared, unstudied and unknown. 


between 


Yet to the true man, and tu the true concep- 
tion and vision of things this Outward Worid, 
with all its grandeur and apparent glory, is the 
least importint partuf the universe ‘There is an 
other world far transcei. ding it—not a world far 
off in the sun-gemmed regions of space, but an 
Interior World which is entered tbrouph the 
heart. If we look tnward through the Christ- 
door of our hearts we can behold this world lead- 
ing away into intinite depths—a realin of unutter- 
able veauty, and love, and he light and life of God. 
Shere the soul sees the throne of God and the ap- 
gel-home, There glorious bemgs * come and go,” 
and 

** Shapes of resplendent beauty throng.” 
Avenues lead away from us into that world in 
every direction, along which we can see glory sur- 
passing glory till all is lost in the infinite hght. 
There is the home of Gemus and Pvuetry and Song; 
there Music with its mystenes is born. Truth 
and love are from thenee, and beauty is the etilu 
ence of its gates. Towanl that world we go when 
our hearts turn to God, ard aspire after better 
life. Ali true love that thrones the heart with 
rapture and joy is but the mbreathing of the at- 
mosphere that reigns forever there. From thence 
come the inspirations that lead us fourth into new 
spheres of action and growth. 

It is to this world, that Christ and the Bibls 
Without them, we grope in ‘a Jand 
To the 


introduce us. 
of darkness and the shadow of death ” 
men who wrote the Bible, this interior world was 
a reality ; they had glimpses of its glory —its in 
finite depths of life and luve. Lloly ones had cume 
from thence and talked with them, and led taers 
forth from the mass of men and meade them mer- 
sengers of its truth. Compared with it, the out- 
ward was but shadow—yonder was the yubstance- 
Therefore “ their ductrme drops as ram, and their 
speech distils as dew, as the sma}! rain upon tbe 
tender herd, and as the showers upon the grass.” 
Therefore their words come home with power to 
the heart, and vpen tu us the vision of the Most 
fligh. From thence came the angels of the older 
disjensation ; the burning bush, which Moses saw 





in Horeb, the pillar of cloud and the pillar of fire 
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THE CIRCULAR. 








that guided the host of Israel for forty years in; tical hints, valuable instructions, and occasionally | the edifice. The structure will be iron and glass; 
the wilderness, the glory that filled the trberna- | % scientific treatise on musical topics which cannot | but, as Holland is not famous for iron, it will be 


cle and the temple, al! that Isaiah and his prophet- 
brethren saw, were the burstings forth of that in- 
ner world—that heaven of heavens, which is the 
«dwelling place” of the Lord God. But more than 
all this, Christ came and opened che gates of that 
world to mankind. Before, it had only been seen 
as it agere afar off—its flame-bursts hai gleamed 


‘ fail to engage those who are musically inclined. 


| Shall Katsas be admitted as a State ¢ 
Is one of the questions which is likely to come 
; up for discussion in Wash'ngton this winter.— 
Mr Buchanan ignores the matter entirely in his 


‘annual message, and there is a chance that the 


suppticd by England. 

| ....Itis stated that the Pacific Steam Nav- 
| igation Company (British) will soon place a steam 
| tug in the Bay of Panama, to be employed in the 
|lighterage business generally, as well as for their 
| own purposes. The tug is to be built of steel, 
| 120 feet long und 20 feet wide. She is to have a 


vut upon them, lighting up the soul horizon from | application of the people of Kansas may be de- | double engine, side wheels, and will measure 224 
time to time, guiding them onward and telling of | ¢areg by the Pro-slavery majority, in the Senate, | tuns, drawing only three feet of water when 


something better to come. But Christ threw 
the portals back and let the stream of glory 
through. He opened “a new and living way” by 
which we enter there—by which we ‘come unto 
Mount Sion, the city of the living God, the heav- 
enly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company 
of angels, to the general assembly and church of 
the first-born which are written in heaven, and to 


God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just) pudlicans in our Senate Chamber shonll be in- | 


l'on the technical objection that there are not in- 
| habitants enough in the Territory to entitle them 


| . . . 
(toa representative in Congress. In commenting | 


“on this point the Evening Post makes the follow- 
ing remark: 

| “If Kansas be not admitted as a state, her 
| peeple will understand the reason. They will 
! infer that she is kept out lest the number of Re- 


| loaded with 50 tuns of cargo and 50 passengers 
and their luggage, with the usual quantity of spe- 
cie and mails. She is now being built at Liver- 
| pool, and is tu be ready in January ; but it is not 
yet determmed whether to send her around Cape 
Horn, or via the Isthmus, in parts, co be put up 





at Panama. 








C.S.J., who is now in New-York, taking ob- 


men made perfect, aud to Jesus the mediator of | creased, and lest the opposition ranks in the TLouse | servations of the musical world, has the follow 


the new covenant.” 

This interior world is the controlling world— 
the world that rules the affairs of men, and the 
phenomena of the outward. Silent and mvisible 
as it seems, it “rules the nations with a rod of 
irun and dashes thein in pieces as a potter's vessel.” 
There is the Kingdom of Heaven, the triuwphant 
Primitive Church, angels and seraphim—-the great 
Family of God. To Usen is given * power over 
the nations.” 

Bur the significant fact concerning that world 
and our relations to it is, the promise that the 
hour is coming when the two worlds sha!l come 
together and be one. That there is to be “a new 
heaven and anew earth.” This kingdom of cen- 
tral truth and love and glory will come into the 
hearts of men and transform them into its image. 
And the earth shall be changed, John describes 
this event as follows: “ And I saw anew heaven 
and a new earth: for the first heaven and the 
first earth were passed away: and there was no 
more sea. And I John saw the holy city, New 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, 
as a bride adorned for herhusband. And heard 
a great voice vut of heaven, saying, Behold the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and he wili dweil 
with them, and they shall be his people, and God 
himself shall be with them, and be their God. 
And God shall wipe away al! tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, vor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain: for the former things are pised away.” 
Although we may not be able to conceive of all 
the effects of this event upon us and upon the 
earth, and our relations to the earth and the out- 
ward universe, still the language of John and of 
the other writers of the Bible gives us the assur- 
ance that we sha!l then enter upen a state of ex- 
istence in the immediate presence of God, and 
where there shall be no death or evil of any kind. 
The veil will be taken away between the two 
yeorids and we shall be ina realm wheie “there 
is fallnesss of joy and pleasure forevermore.”— 
The Interior will trimoph over the Outward and 
absorb it into itself. 

This coming consummation 
field of most interesting thought and imvestiga- 
tion. How may we increase vur communication 
with the Interior? That world is approaching 
us; it is the hope of our calling to enter its pre- 
eincts and drink of its waters of life. Faith opens 
the way from our hearts into its portals; it 
brings us the * substance of things hoped for, the 


opens to us a 


evidence of things notseen.” It bridges over the 
chasm between the Interior, and the Outward, 
and bringing us the resurrection li®eand power of 
Christ, enables us to cross acd enter there.— 


T. Le. P. 


The recent death of Hon. Timoruy Jenkins, 
of Oneida Castle, hus called forth numerous ex 
pressions showing the regard in which he was 
held tbroughout the State. As a lawyer and 
public man, his influence was widely known; his 
popularity caused him to be sought for to fill the 
highest political and judicial offices. But in the 
vicinity of his home. it was his private character, 
more than his public honors, that endeared hin to 
his neighbors and acquamntances. He 
tinguished for integrity, friendliness, simplicity 


was dis- 


ef manners, and diswterested care for the poor. 
As a Community, we have had the benetit of 
his kind offices, and friendly advice from the be- 
ginning, and participate in the general feeling of 
boss thet is caused by his death.—c. w. Nn. 
net 

yar Among our exchanges we wish to notice the 
Musical Review, published semi-monthly by Mason 
Brothers, Nos 5 &7 Mercer St., New-York. It is 
awell conducted sheet, containing four pages of 
music, a cursory glance at the musical world, prac- 


| of Representatives should be strengthened by a 
new member. They will see that, if Kansas be 
| kept out this year on the frivolous pretext of an 
| insufficient number of inhabitants, she is likely to 
be kept out next year on some other pretense: 
and the year followmg on another still. We wil] 
not answer for the peace ot the territory under 
such minifest injustices. The people may be 
pressed beyond the Innit of patience. The fed- 
eral authorities, in claimn’ng obedience, may find 
it convenient to stud outside of the boundary 
of the territory. We should be sorry to see any 
course of this niture pursued, but when the puli- 
ticians of the slave states defy the arm of the fed- 
eral government to hold chem in the Union, we 
should not be surprised if the people of Kansas, 
with a thousand times the provocation, should 
copy that example of insubordination.” 
a a? — 

Congressiona!, 

No speaker yet. A collision arose between 
Mr. Branch of North Carolina and Mr. Grow of 
Penn. inthe course of debate, which led io the 
sending of a challenge by the former. Mr. Grow. 
by advice of friends to whom he referred for di 
rection, replied with a refusal to fight, announcing 
in plain Anglo-Saxon language that he considered 
the practice of the due!ling code a vivlation of the 
principles of Christianity, and a crime against law, 
and that he could not recognize it. The friends 
of the parties, it is reported, are making efforts 
to bring the matter to an anscable termination. 

——— 0 <0 


facts and Topics. 


..--Mr. Murphy, one of the Senators elect of 
this State, lectured in New-York last week on ship- 
building. Ue said the Great Eustern was a great 
inistake, and amwng other faults, drew ten feet 
too much water. Le prophesied that a much 
larger ship weuld be built in America, but not 
until it woull pay. le awarded the palm to 
American built ships, and advocated the teaching 
of ship-buildmmg to American you.h, 

...-The English papers report that, in eonse- 
quence of the unprecedented brisk state of the 
publishing trade, the deaind for paper has grown 
to an extent unusually disproportioned to the 
supply, and the manufacturers have consequently 
been compelled to make ac msideiable advance 
m price. 

A national Republican Convention is called to 
meet on the 13th of June next, at Chicago, for 
the nomination of candidates for President and 
Vice Presiednt, to be supported at the next cleg 
tien. 

...-The Tribune states that the report that 
Mrs. L. M. Childis preparing a biography of John 
Brown, is incerrect. It was Mrs. Clild’s inten 
tion to write such a volume, to be published for 
the benefit of Mr. Brown’s family, but she relin- 
quished the purpose on learning that Mr. Red- 
path had already with the same purpose, coim- 
meneed such a work, with the knowledge and 
consent of the The book is 
to be issued immediately by Thayer & Eldridge 
of Boston. 


relations of Brown. 


...-At aratiroad station, an old lady said to a 
very pompous looking gentleman, who was talking 
about steam communication: © Pray, sir, what is 
“ Steam, ma‘am, is, ah--steam is, ah— 
is—steam!”? *T know that chap 

ye,” said a rough-looking fellow 


steam ?” 
ah! steam 
couldn't tell 
standing by: “ but steam is a bucket of water in 
a tremendous perspiration.” 

_..The Amsterdam Crystal Palace is to be 
completed and opened in the year 1861. [t will 
be 400 feet in length, by 200 feet in width, and 
the central dome will be 200 feet in hight, at the 
junction of which will bea transept and a nave of 





ing peragraph in a late letter: 

“| have heard La Somnambula, Don Giovan- 
ni, the Sicilian Vespers, entire, the last half of Lu- 
crezia Borgia, and the first act of La Traviata, 
The three Operas, Somnambula, Don Giovanni, 
and the Sicilian Vespers, are characteristic of three 
distinet periods of music ; and it is interesting to 
observe the difference of instrumentation between 
Don Giovani, by Mozart, is a very old 
opera. It was composed when the art. of music 
was in comparative childhvod; and although the 


them. 


great genius of the composer has mmmortalized 
the work, yet a great deal of the art and combi- 
nation of later years is wanting. ‘The orchestra- 
tion is smooth and graceful, rarely rising inte 
hights, or sinking into depths; and with but 
very few of the fine effects and surprises pro 
duced in later years by the use of single instru- 
ments ina solo manner, or detached parts of a 
particular nature, as reed, brass, or stringed in- 
struments by themselves. is more 
modern—the orchestration is very beautiful in- 
decd. I heard the opera twice; and appreciated 
it more the second time than the first. The Sicil- 
ian Vespers is Verdi's latest work, and is entirely 
modern. It has been performed in this country 
but ten times, and has “all the latest mmprove- 


Somnambula 


The ma- 
sic is rather of the sentimental style, reminding 
one of Bellini; and in a year or two will probably 


ments,” as new-paper advertisers say. 


(the best of it) be extensively quoted in ths 
country. There are one or two very beautiful 
passages in it--one in particular, I recollect—it 
occurs in the overture, and again as a cavatina in 
the body of the opera—something like “Hear me, 
Norma’—but not resembling it so closely as to 
subject the composer to the charge of plagiarism. 
The scenery and costume of this opera are very 
elaborate and expensive, and the entire effect is 
very good! 

U have become so aceustomed, by my | ong resi 
dence in Commaesty to sympathizing companion- 
ship, that it is quite a comtrast to me to be thrown 
into soc.ety here where each one has to cibow his 
way through the world che best way he ean 
T rather enjoy a little of this rough-and-tumble 
existence, but shall not at all regret it, when I 
get through with it. [ have lost none of my relish 
for home. and shall appreciate our quiet circle 
more than ever when T return. 


A Gi 


Table-Talk by J.il. N., No- 41. 





We want other nutriment besides that 
received through our food, in order to 
make good use of what we receive in this 
‘way. When we pray, “Lord, give us 
this day our daily bread,” we really vray 
for an appetite. We cannot eat without 
an appetite : we may have all the luxuries 
in the world set before us, but unless we 
have an appetite, they are good for noth- 
ing tous, A sick man knows well, that 
relish for food is just as essential as some- 
thing good to eat ; and the richest man 
heeds to offer that prayer for daily bread, 


! 





}as well as the poorest. 1 was once din- 


jing at one of the first class hotels in 
| New-York, and there was a man at the 
‘table who sat without calling for any- 
' thing. At length the waiter asked him 
what he would have: he took no notice 
of it, and presently the waiter asked 
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jor difference in 2 name. 
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tite.” That man needed to pray the 
Lord’s prayer. The want of an appeite 
is as bad as the want of money ; and he 
was as miserable in respect to food, as 
the man without a cent in his pocket. 
There is philosophy in the saying of 
Christ, “Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.” Bread does 
not give an appetite, it only satisfies it. 
Paul said of the Corinthians, “ for this 
cause many were weak and sickly among 
them, because they ate and drank un- 
worthily, not discerning the Lord's body.” 
Eating in this way affected their di- 
gestive organs, and produced dyspepsia. 
The life of Christ is necessary to make 
us sound and strong, so as to receive our 
food healthily. The stomach is a /abo- 
ratory, in which are various juices, acids, 
solvents, &ec., for analyzing the material 
that comes into it. It is required that 
this laboratory should be in good condi- 
tion—that there should be vital jire 
there, of the most powerful kind. Christ 
says of those that believe, “ If they drink 
any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them.” 
One who believes, is receiving into him. 
self the life of heaven ; and his labora- 
tory will digest things which would be 
otherwise indigestible. Some mineral sub- 
stances will dissolve in an acid; some 





require a voltaic battery ; while others 
are so insoluble that the oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe has to be used upon them.— 
So there are all degrees of strength in 
the gastric juice, when it is combined 
with the word of God. If we have the 
dissolving power of Christ in our stom- 
achs, there will be power there to drink 
any deadly thing ; and certainly power 
tu enjoy all wholesome things. 


---—- a + oe -—- 
Farewell to ’59., 
Farewell to the year that is past, 
Its werk, good or evil is done, 
Just.now, it is breathing its last, 
And a new one is nearly begun. 
Tt has left its broad mark on the record of time, 
And nges to come will its memory ensbrine. 
For freedom Jong trampled to earth, 
In this beautiful home of the brave, 
Is asserting its heavenly birth, 
And oppression shall here find a grave; 
And the hero who died the poor slave to set free, 
Iv his bright home, with joy, of his travai/ shall 
see, 
For good seed, tho’ long hidden from sight, 
Buried deep in humanity's soil, 
Shall spring into life, and set right 
All wrongs from which good men recoil ; 
And Afric’s dark sons shall emerge from the grave, 
And find with their freedom, Christ, ‘* mighty te 
save.” 
Adieu then, old friend ‘fifty-nine, 
We bid thee a loving farewell ; 
For why should we weep or repine, 
Since we in eternity dwell: 
A new an? a glorious era is near, 
Bringing all that is holy, and precious, and dear, 
Dee. 81, 1859. 
_ ne > ome 


Willis on Names. 


E. ¥. J. 





The strange lack of invention in nomenclature 
or the unaccountable fewness of names which are 
commonly considered eligible, has been commen. 
ted on by a distinguished English writer, frow 
whom I will quote a passage or two; 

‘In England, with 2 population of twenty lo 
thirty millions, we have but fifty-three names of 
men (first names,) which can be used without some 
appearance of singularity. Of these thirty-two are 
names of religion or tuken from Scripture.” * ° 
** There have been periods when names somewhat 
Tantastic have had » popularity ; such 9s Patiener, 
Truth, Prudence, Faith, tor women, and Thankfui, 
Faithful, Sabbath, ete. for men. * * The namee 
fof the ancient Saxon population of England were 
jnearly all deseriptive of some quality of mind er 
body. Thus the word Edward means truth-keeper, 
Winifred means win-peace, .Jylwin means be- 

loved of all” * * * + There has been great in- 
convenience from the want of sufficient distinctness 
There bave been two Dr 





him again what he would have, when he! #4" Thomases, both chuplains to the king and beth 


snappishly replied, “I will have an appe- 


Bishops, two antiquarians called Chalmers, twe 
writers on toposraphly called H’Aitaker, two judges 
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Parke, and two Dr. Grays, both of whom were di- 
vines, both connected with historic literature and 
poetry, and both engaged in controversies with War- 
burton.” * * * * The first rule, in giving names, 
of course was one person one word—that word be- 
ing descriptive—as Abraham (igh father,) Aaron 
(teacher,) Jacob (sapplanter,) Joseph (increase.) 
David <beloved,) Among the early nobles of Eng- 
land, they disdained to have more than one name, 
(that name of an individual b-ing too distinguished 
to require a second name to explain what family he 
belonged to,) and the use of two or three names as- 
similating them too nearly 10 the classes below them.” 

“The principle in the modern system of waming 
children is this: to have one name for the individ- 
ual and a second for the family to which he belongs 
—the name and the surname. But, in the more 
solemn acts of our lives, we find the proper conse- 
quence given to that which is indeed the name. In 
baptism and in marriage, it is the first name and 
not the surname which is pronounced.” 

{A forcible reason why the first name should 
be more carefully and deliberately selected.] 

« The value of this principle lies here; that it is 
a simple and easy mode of showing, to some extent, 
to what family an individual belongs; it promotes 
family union; but its chief advantage lies in the 
facilities which it affords for conducting inquiries 
into the condition of the ancestors (of persons who 
may feel any curiosity on the subject,) which would 
otherwise be untraceable beyond the recollections 
of persons still living ” E 

** Many surnames are expressive only of the oc- 
cupation of the earliest known bearer of them—- 
such as Barber, Brewer, Smith, Mason ; and others 
commemorate the /ost trades or callings, such as 
Fletcher, Girdler, Furbisher, Taverner, Palfrey- 
man, Page, Stringfellow, Hunter, and the like — 
Then there are names which were originally de- 
scriptive of something peculiar in the persuna/ ap- 
pearance or mental qualities of those to whom they 
were first given; as Swift, Longfellow, White, 
Crump, Wise, Good, Strong, ete., etc.” 

‘*The Romans showed their belief in the sensi- 
tiveness of human pride as to name, when the 
** Nomenclator,” as he was called, was a regular pub- 
lie officer—a kind of policeman, thatis to say, whose 
business it was to know every respectable man by 
name, and to accompany the candidates for state 
offices through the streets, and whisper in their ear 
the names of approuching persons, whose votes 
he wished to canvass.” 

As alluded to before, I find myself address- 
ed very frequently, of late, by letters of inquiry 
aa to the most desirable names—not only for 
children, but for country-seats, horses, dogs, cats, 
and (in one or two instances) for the characters 
ina novel. How I have become unintentionally 
an authority in such matters, I can scarcely tel!, 
but the obvioue difficulty of propezly naming what 
one has never seen, and the itnpossibility, besides, 
of even answering so many private letters, in- 
duce me to explain, as far as I can, my usual 
methad of naming things—trusting to the apt 
ness uf the reader to use for himself the “ Magi- 
cian’s wand,” of which ‘he is thus presented with 
the handle. 

The whole secret, I think, is to let the maller 
name itself. Anestate ora villa, for instance, 
has usually seme peculiarity of view or locality ; 
or, if not, there is some reason for living there, 
or first suggestion of its value, or explanation of 
che purpose it is specially to serve, which can 
ceadily be put into a phrase. Among the various 
names I have proposed, in reply to correspondents, 
(numbering over a hundred) are * Upland Lawn.” 
* Wild-eyrie,” **Pensez-y,” “Jusq‘ici,” “Cliff 
aloof.” “Summer-stay,” * Luiter-water,” “ Tan- 
gle-slope,” ‘ Scape-care-cottage,” ‘“‘ Deepwood,” 
“ Laisser-aller,” and “ Home-shut”—in each case 
an embodiment of some descriptive fact or ex- 
pression in the letter I had received. 

Of a similar plan in the naming of horses, I 
may suggestively give an instance ortwo. A 
man had brought me a Canadian pony for sale, 
and, like all horse dealers, he began by “talking 
cound.”” “ Your’n’sa pretty place,” he said, “ but 
I ‘spose you often want to bob off somewhere 
else?” confessed I did. “ Wal there’s just the 
handy critter for you to do it on,” be said, point- 
ing to his pony, and, of course, leaving on my 
mind a clear impression of what the animal was 
to be used for. ‘To bob off somewhere else” 
was to be expressed in his name—Bos A pi, of 
course; by which truthful title ( sometimes abvre- 
viated into Bobby) he was afterwards designated. 
— Home Journal. 

Political Zones. 

The following facts and speculations are curi- 
ous and interesting, and worth studying. We 
copy from the Tribune :— 

Henry C. Carey’s letter on the controlling in- 
fluence of Pennsylvania in the pulitics of the Un- 
ion, is attracting very cunsiderable attention.— 
To present his views upon Emigration, and its 
political results in Pennsylvania’s history, we ex- 
tract his general statement: 

To begin, let me ask your attention to the 





simple Jaw which governs the mevements of men, ! 


who by the process of pean ful emigration are 
seeking itaprovement of cheir condition. 


where you may, you will see that such persuns| they were separated from each other by suine | hot state. 
seek the nearest approach to the temperatures to cause of quarrel or opposition of mteresis. 
which they have becn accustoumed—vhe High- 


lander going to Canada, and the Irishman coming 
to our middle States, leaving to the Speniards 
and the Portuguese the more sunny lands of the 
South. So, too, has it been among ourselves— 
the people of New-Eng!and having overrun New 
York north of the hi: hlands. a part of Northern 
Penns\ Ivania, the Northen third of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Towa, and having settled tnx 
three North-Western States; those of New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvama, Delaware, and Maryland, hav- 
ing meanwhile colonized nearly all the remainder 
of the four Western States, and being likely soon 
to oceupy the larger portion, if not almost the 
whole, of the Territories which are now to enter 
the Union as the States of Kansas and Nebraska. 

To Virginia and North Carolina have fallyn the 
Territories that are now Kentucky, Terncssee, 
and Missouri, while North Carolmia and Georgia 
have taken possession of Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana, and most of Arkansas and Texas. 
As a consequence of this, we find the Union di 
vided into four great zones, the white population 
of which, as ascertamed by the last census, may 
approximately thus be stated: 


MOrtherh, WY... ...52.000.- 8,000.000 
Northern Central........... 5 700.000 
Southern Central..........- 4,000,000 
PINT: s:0:450 den baves.cosas 2.300.000 

Ie on oe Soees 2s ce 20,006,000 


Nearly three-tenths of the voting population, 
as here is shown, sympathize much with Poun- 
sylvania, and hence it is, and not merely by rea- 
son of her own intrinsic strength, that as she goes, 
so goes the Union. Not only are the tendencies 
of this portion of our people, as now exhibited, 
eminently conservative, but, as reference to histo- 
ry shows, they have been more consistently in 
accordance with the ideas of the men who made 
the Revolution, than those of any other. Hence 
it is, that they have been so much in harmony 
with those of North Carolina, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, as wellas with those «f the better 
dayy of Virginia, al! of these, with Missouri, now 
passing so rapidly towards freedom, cunstituting 
the Southern center. 

From a lengthy article (editorial) in The Phila- 
delphia Press, which embodies the above, we 
extract the following comments: 

In a new cvuntry like ours, where immigra- 
tion has the power to ‘determine the institutions, 
sentiments and pursuits, avocations and opinions, 
natural temperament and civil polity, go together, 
and this may be the reason why the controlling 
influence of climatic laws has not before exhibited 
itself to observation. 

The next step in the theory ve are considering 
is, that the emigrants from Europe, and especi- 
ally from the Kistern States of the Union, carry 
with them the characteristics of the several re- 
gions from which they remove, and so give a 
similar complexion to their political creeds and 
industrial policies. We have laboriously exam- 
ined the votes of the zones, as we have lvcated 
them, in the last Presidential election, and we 
obtain the following resuits: 

In those sixteen counties of Pennsylvania which 
lie, according to vur division, above 41} deg. of 
north latitude, and within the north political zone, 
Fremont had 39,916 votes; Fillmore, 1.107, and 
Buchanan, 24, 908. Fremount’s plurality over Bu 
chanan in these counties which belung to the 
north, and, a we see, voted with it, was 15,008, 
or as 40 to 25. In the balance of the State Bu- 
chanan’s vote was 205,802; Fremont’s, 107,594, or 
nearly two to one, 

In those sixteen counties of Ohio which he 
north of the political hne, Fremunt had 39,488 
votes, Buchanan 22,042.-a plurality of 17,446. 
Fremont’s plurality in the whole St e was bat 
16,623. Again, in the State election of last Octo- 
ber, the whole Republican majority was 13,500, 
while in the Western Reserve—the cvunties 
which we give to the nort zone—the majority of 
that party was 15,000, showing that outside of 
these counties, the Democrats had 1,500 majority. 

In the nineteen counties of Lilinvis which lie 
above the line of the north-central zone, Fremont 
had 41,847 votes; Buchanan had 16,122; plura!- 
ity over Buchanan, 25,725. In the other counties, 
Buchanan’s plurality over Fremont was 34,784.— 
Nox a county in Lilinois south of 40deg. gave Fre- 
mont a mayority, and some of then: m the ex- 
treme south oi the State, gave him nu more than 
2, 5, and 9 votes respectively; but chese last lie 
all below the 29th parallel, and belung, therefore, 
bodily to the south central zune. 

in the twelve counties of Indiana which are 
north of the line assumed, Fremont bad 15,835 
votes; Buchanan, 12,752; but mm the whole state 
Buchanan's plurality over Fremont was 24,295. 

lowa gave Fremvunt a plurality of 6,7%4 votes, 
but in the counties lying svuth of the north zone 
Buchanan’s plurality over Fremont was above 4, 
OVO votes. 

* Looking at the States and parts of States 
lying in the north zone, we find the following re- 
sults: For every 40 votes cast in them respect- 
ively for Fremont, Buchanan had, in Vermont, 11; 
m Massachusetts, 15; in Northern Liimois, 16; in 
Nurthern Ohio, 22; in Maine, 23 ; in Northern 
Pennsylvama, 25; in New-York, 28; in Michi- 
gan, 29; in Northern Indiana, 32. ‘These pro- 
portions, it strikes us, indicate the political sym- 
pathies oi the people amung whom they occur 
to be clusely cunnected with their respective na- 
tivities ; and we may here state that the rule 
holds as well of the people of the north-central 





zone, Where the institutions are very similar to 
those of her northern sister States, and yet their 


Look | political biases are as distinct and different as if 


“We confess that we are greatly surprised to 


THE CIRCULAR. 





find geographical and chmatic lines running 
threngh the politics of our people with so rear 
an approach to mathematical accuracy as our fiz- 
ures have shown us; but we can see no error in 
the process by which these remarkable results are 
arrived at. The subject is a study for the curi- 
ous and capable. Our data are not all given, nor, 
it may be, are they quite clearly preseuted, but 
we submit the statement in the confidence that 
it is substantially correct. The practical infer- 
ences remain to be drawn, which can now be 
very brictly given: 

The popular vote of the north zone in 1856 
(making the neces<ary deductions and additions 
to adjust the returns of the States to the lines 
which cut them) was................ 1,625,913 
The popular vote of the south zone. ....404 151 
The popular vote of the south-central. ...715 766 


INS ce Davina is tS 1,119,917 

Pluorality of north ever south and 

NIN yas. 5 cid. c cic ACER oie 505,996 
The popular vote of the north-central zone 

(inakmg the necessary additions and 

subtractions)........... hy 1,341,862 
Balance of power as popular votes as 

between the north zone and the south 

and svuth-central................ 505,996 

In the Electural Colleges these several regions 
stand thus: 

Nortu Zone.—Maine 8, New Hampshire 5, 
Vermunt 5, Connecticut 6, Rhode Island 4. Mass- 
achusetts 13, New York 35, Michigan 6, Wise:n- 
sin 5, lowa 4, Minnesota 4—making 95 electoral 
votes. 

Soutn Zone —South Carolina 8, Georgia 10, 
Alabama 9. Mississippi 7, Arkansas 4, Louisiana 6, 
Texas 4, Florida 8—51 electors. 

Soutu-Centrat Zonk — Delaware 3, Maryland 
8, Virginia 15 North Carvlina 10, Kentucky 12, 
Tennesee 12—60 electors. 

Norra-Centrat Zonr.—New Jersey 7, Penn- 
sylvania 27, Ohio 23, Indiana 13, Uhnois 11, Miss- 
ouri, 9, California 4—94 electors. 

This geographic division puts the balance thus: 
The south and south-central against the north 
zene 111 clectors against 95--or a plurality of 16 
But Ohio voting out of geographic order, gives to 
the north a majority of 7. 

The north-central zone has 94 votes when Ohio 
is in hne, or 71 without her——leaving a c!ear ma- 
jority of 47 to determine the issue between the 
extremists why lie upon her nurth and south 
borders. 

Now, if this doctrine cf climatic and political 
sympathy holds good in logic and in experience, 
Pennsylvania’s position in the region that rules 
the Union is de.nonstrated and accounted for; 
and it is presumed that the National Conventions 
of the coming Presidential campaign will consider 
the subject, and provide for the struggle with 
reference to it. 

Whcever will look carefully for the reason of 
dividing the South-Central from the more Southern 
Slave States, may tind it in their past histery, 
and in the clear indications of their future des 
tiny. 
omc 


American Steel. 





Steel is only iron freed of its impurities, 
with about two or three per cent. of carbon in 
perfect combination with it; but the difference 
in price between iron and steel would seem to 
imply that we are far from knowing the most 
economical process of makiog the transforma- 
tion —cast iron beisg worth one or two ceuts a 
pound ; malleable iron six or eight cents, and 
steel from twelve to fifteen cents. The En- 
glish process is elaborate and expensive, requi- 
ring over fifteen days, aud has been adopted 
here for many years. It consists in carbon- 
izing iron bars, which have already been de- 
carbonized from the pig metal, and then break- 
ing them into small pieccs and melting them 
ia crucibles. From these the steel is run iuto 
ingots, which are then hammered iuto bars or 
rolled into plates. ‘The first part of the oper- 
ation is called the cementation process. The 
bars are piled up in layers in a tight oven or 
chamber, with fine charcoal intermixed between 
them, and a!l buried with a cover several inches 
thick. A fire cireulating round the oven heats 
the whole mass red hot, and so it continues six 
or eight days, and auother weck passes while it 
is slowly covling. Twenty charges in a year 
are considered yood work for a cementing fur- 
nace. ‘lhe bars, when taken out, are found to 
be blistered all over their surface--they have 
become brittle, the fibrous texture has changed 
to granular, ard the color is white, like frosied 
silver. ‘he hardness is increased, and the 
property of tewpering is acquired. The bars 
are now steel, of the variety called blistered.— 
Whea broken up and melted the quality is im- 
proved and rendered more uniform. ‘This is 
cast stcel. ‘The great advantage of this pro- 
cess consists in the use of a refined iron, toler- 
ably free from foreign matters. 

Recently it has been diseovered by Mr. Ne. 
vell, whose method is vow in practical working 
lin this city, atthe Damascus [ron Works, in 
| 47th street, that the chemical process of car- 
| boniziug iron can be accomplisbed in far less 
|time by introducing the chemicais to the iron 
‘when ma molten rather than when in a red 
| By this means the change is effect- 
|ed within a few hours, and the mass is far more 
thoroughly penetrated than by the [nglish pro- 
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cess. In the latter, only certain superior qual- 
ities of Swedish and Russian iron can be used. 
Mr. Nevell claims that by his proecss any 
quality of iron can be used. The iron is first 
broken into small fragments and put in eruei- 
bles, forty pounds to each crucible , to it is 
then added the following chemical ingredients : 
Half an ounce of the yellow prussiate of pot- 
ash ; one ounce of sal ammoniae ; cight ounces 
of charcoal; one gil of salt; three and a 
hall ounces of manganese, or brick dust. Af- 
ter the combination of these with the molten 
iron had been perfeeted, the iron is poured 
into moulds, and comes out cust sfee/, whieh is 
then worked up by hand or by means of a 
rolling mill. The steel produced weighs the 
same as the iron, the carbon taken up replas 
cing the waste. 

The tact that this article ean be manufac- 
tured ata cost of 50 per cent less than that of 
imported steel, is beyond a doubt. ‘Che saving 
of time and of labor by this process, in com- 
parison with the English one , is enormous, as 
it requires only as many hours as the latter 
does weeks. It only remains to ask whether 
the quality of the steel thus mannfactured is 
equal to the English article, which bas now 
almost the monopoly in our market. In an- 
swer we are told that this manufacture has 
now been continued for two years, and that its 
quality has been approved by many of the first 
machinists of the country. When it is remem- 
bered that we are yearly indebted to Englund 
some $5,000,000 for the single article of steel, 
we will see the importance of its home manu- 
facturing, which promises to b+ realized by this 
simple process of Mr Nevell.—-Eve. Post. 

nD <i>; aa = 
Iron Mountains in Missouri. 


In 1833 the mountsin known as “ Iron 


Monntein” was entered in the government 
land office at $1.25 per acre. ‘Three years 
later the entire tract was sold for $600. Its 
present value is almost incalculable ; ior though 
apparently an isconsiderable hill, it is a mora 
compact and extensive mass of metal than Pi- 
lot Knob, five miles distant. It is 228 feet in 
hizht, and its base covers five hundred acres. 
With the exception of a thin surface stratum 
of limestone, it is composed exe:usively of ore, 
containing seventy per cent of pure iron. 

The depth of the deposit has never yet been 
ascertained. The Iron Mountain Company 
recently commenced boring for an artesian 
well at its base to supply their works with wa- 
ter. After penetrating through 20 feet of 
limestone aud 30 of sandstone, they again 
struck the iron ore, and bored into it for 150 
feet, when they gave it up as a profitless under- 
taking. They have since constructed a reser- 
voir to ecousmise the waters of a n ighboring 
spring. 

The ore differs somewhat from that of Pilot 
Knob, but the process of wining, roasting and 
smelting are identical. There are two furnaces 
in Operativa, both owned by the same compa- 
uy, and turning out daily abuut 25 tons of 
ion, The company employs three huudred 
workmen. The raiiroad passes over a portion 
of the *“* mountain,” and within a few rods of 
it, on the same level, the miners are constantly 
at work blasting out and breaking up the ore. 

Shepherd’s Mountrin, near Pilot Knob, con- 
tains rich deposits of iron, but no considerable 
amount of mining has been done there. ‘The 
ore of all these mountains is stratified, and 
they scem to bear evidence of volcanic forma- 
tion. It is difficult to appreciate their almost 
inexhaustible resources. Professor Swallow, 
the State Geologist of Missouri, asserts that 
the deposits of ore within a few miles of Pilot 
Knob and lron Mountain, above the surtace of 
the valley, are sufficient to yield one million 
tous per annum of manufactured iron for the 
next two hundred years. 

Girauite Knob, a few miles from bere, is an- 
other of nature’s freaks in this region. Lt is 
» hill of solid stone, and on the surface some 
fifty acres of Jand are covered with boulders of 
course granite, throw: mto all sorts of erratic 
positions, and weighing from ten toa thousand 
tous. Large quantities of mica are found in 
the vivinity. The deposit of granite ia the 
midst of a limestone region is a rare curiosity, 
and | think unparalleled between the Alle- 
ghavy and the Rocky Mountains 

Lead mining has been carried on for the last 
forty years at various points along the line of 
the St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railway, but 
the metal is found ouly in the ** pockets’? of 
tue rock, and does not exist in large masses, as 
through the great lead region of souta western 
Missouri.—--Cor. Bos. Jewrnal. 

Sere ee -. 
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